MEMORIES  OF   SIGMUND  FREUD
faithful to fundamental criteria even if these
criteria might seem faulty at first glance, and
altering his criteria if new facts opposed themselves
to the old. He tried to lead his listeners to draw
their own conclusions from the psychological
material available* Freud assisted them by present-
ing and discussing every aspect of the material. His
procedure, to approach the final conclusion step by
step, to expose all that was doubtful, and to avoid
all circumlocution and distortion, inevitably exer-
cised an impressive and convincing effect upon his
audience*
Sometimes, however, he would begin his lecture
with an assertion that seemed patently improbable,
and then he would so support this assertion by the
citing of a number of cases that no attentive and
just listener could disagree with him. I remember
once that he made just such a statement, which
sounded starkly unbelievable, and then went on to
admonish his listeners not to reject it prematurely
as paradoxical or impossible. " Do you remember,"
he said, " how in Shakespeare's play, when the
ghost of the king cries c Swear! * from within the
earth, Horatio cries out, * O day and night, but this
is wondrous strange! * But Hamlet replies, * And
therefore as a stranger give it welcome/ So I too
shall ask you first to give welcome to the things that
here rise so strangely from the tomb of the past."
He lectured in a measured, firm, and pleasant
voice, although in later years he was often forced
by his illness to break off suddenly to clear his
throat. His language was unadorned; he rarely
used adjectives, preferring understatement; the
rich current of thought flowed along without any
marked rise and fall of his voice. I never heard him
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